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For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 213. 


SYMPATHY WITH POOR AND DISTRESSED. 


Sympathy with the poor and distressed—even 
when poverty and suffering are due to the errors 
of their victims—are among the traits of char- 
acter which flow from the prevalence of Divine 
love in the heart. Our Heavenly Father causes 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good ; and sends 
rain on the just and the unjust. Those who, 
through the visitations of his grace, are brought 
into a degree of fellowship with Him, know that 
they have been dealt with more mercifully than 
they deserved; and in their intercourse with 
others they must acknowledge the obligation to 
act in the same spirit. 

The Journal of Stephen Grellet contains many 
evidences of his deep feeling for the wretched 
and the prisoners. Although during his re- 
ligious visits, he had more intercourse than usual 
for ministers of the Gospel with the wealthy and 
powerful; yet he seldom felt at liberty to omit 
visiting the prisons and hospitals. The suffer- 
ings and abuses which he thus witnessed he was 
often led to lay before those in authority; and 
was thus frequently made instrumental in light- 
ening the burthens and relieving the severity of 
distress of those who had before had no one to 
plead their cause. 

When at Abo, in Finland, in 1818, he visited 
the prison, and found the chains with which the 
prisoners were fettered, were unusually heavy. 
He says: “I felt so distressed last night under a 
sense of the sufferings and misery which I had 
beheld, that I could not sleep; my soul was 
poured forth before the Lord that He would 
open the way for the mitigation of so much dis- 
tress,” 

After reaching Petersburg, he makes this 
record: “Yesterday and to-day I have been 
under sore distress from what we have seen and 
felt in abodes of wretchedness and misery. The 
prison near the Admiralty is so filthy, and the 
air so impure, that it much affected our heads 
and stomachs. The prisoners by their emaciated 
countenances, show that they also suffer by it. 
Ten of them were fastened, two and two, to a 
long chain, marching out to Siberia ; what suffer- 
ings must these poor creatures have to endure, 
during so long a journey, to be performed on 
foot, and in the severity of a winter like this! 
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May the Lord be pleased to open our way, in 
due time, to plead for so many sufferers, that 
their distress may be relieved.” 

It is pleasant to add the representations made 
by 8. Grellet to the Emperor Alexander, and to 
the Governor in charge of the prisoners at Peters- 
burgh, so affected their minds, that the chains 
were removed from those at Abo, and steps taken 
to add to the cleanliness and comfort of the 
others. 

At Naples, the statement he made to the Prime 
Minister of the wretched condition of the places 
of confinement promptly led to much improve- 
ment. In reference to this he remarks: “ Should 
my deep sufferings in these visits have no other 
effect than thus to mitigate the bodily tortures 
under which some of these, my fellow-beings, 
have suffered for years, I am richly repaid ; may 
it not be for one of these ends that the Lord is 
opening a door of access fur me to plead with 
men in authority? Or, that whilst the hearts of 
some of these are tendered, under a sense of the 
Lord’s mercies towards them, they may become 
disposed to acts of mercy towards others? I hope 
also, that some of the poor prisoners will find 
consolation in the Lord Jesus, whose mercies 
have been proclaimed to them.” 

Similar results folowed from Stephen Grellet’s 
labors in other places; so that he could say, “I 
am richly paid indeed for my sufferings in my 
visits to afflicted humanity, by being able to ob- 
tain some relief for the destitute, and I hope also 
the liberation of some of the penitent ones.” 

When at Smyrna, he found in the prison a 
young Greek, whose offence was, that he was 
found in the night without a light. He says: 
“ We succeeded in having him released, by pay- 
ing to the keepers of the prison twenty piasters, 
about two dollars. In another prison we found 
many confined for small debts, mostly Greeks. 
Several of them claimed much of our tender 
feeling and sympathy. By paying 150 piasters 
we had most of them released from their con- 
finement. We could but smile at ourselves, 
being among Turks, and bargaining with them 
for the liberty of those poor Greeks and Ar- 
menians, which we obtained for about two-thirds 
or three-fourths less than first asked.” 

The benevolent feelings of Stephen Grellet in 
like manner flowed forth to the slaves in the 
Southern States, whose condition shocked his 
feelings of justice, awakened his sympathy, and 
led him to faithful labor with their masters. Of 
a meeting which he held at Fredericksburg, in 
Virginia, he says, “The prospect of having a 
meeting at that place, where I have repeatedly 
seen the poor slaves treated with great cruelty, 
felt awful to me. But the dear Master helped 
his poor servant to do the work required. I was 
enlarged in setting forth the love of Him who 
loved us whilst sinners, and has commanded us 
to love one another as He has loved us. His 
love is to all men: He has died for all, and we 
must hove all, and do to others as we would they 
should do to us. Were this the case, could men 
oppress one another? Could they wage war 
against one another? Could they hold their 
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fellow men, of any color or nation, in a state of 
bondage? The Lord’s power came over the 
meeting in such a manner as to bring conviction 
to the minds of the people, and seriousness pre- 
vailed over all.” 

His meetings in Virginia were numerously at- 
tended by slave-holders, and-although he felt 
called to proclaim the truth without disguise to 
the masters, their hearts appeared to be open 
towards him. At Lynchburg, he fully set before 
his audience the unrighteousness of slavery, and 
the guilt of slaveholders, reasoning after this 
manner. Our Redeemer “has commanded us 
to love one another as He has loved us. Can we 
say that we love Him if we observe not his com- 
mandments? Can we say that we love our fel- 
low-men, if we act towards them contrary to 
what we would they should act towards us? 
Should we think that those who are now held 
under the galling yoke of bondage, acted justly 
towards us, were they to rivet the same heavy 
chains upon us, that they are now laden with?” 
Similar service was required of him in various 
parts of the South ; for he felt that he must plead 
the cause of the oppressed, if he proclaimed with 
faithfulness the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The Philadelphia Methodist gives the follow- 
ing pleasing and touching narrative of sympathy 
with those in want, and the blessing that attends 
its exercise : 

“A dejected-looking man and his frail, care- 
worn wife sat in one of the seats of a crowded 
ear, each holding a child. The elder wasa little 
girl of about four or five years, pale and deli- 
cate, as though she had been fed all her life at 
a scanty table. A few bundles neatly wrapped 
up in newspapers filled the rack above them, 
while two old valises that had seen their best 
days, and now holding family possessions, were 
crammed into a seat with them. 

“Tt was no unusual sight, and the well-fed 
passengers gave them hardly a passing notice. 
Whence they came or whither going, no one 
knew or cared. The poor man and his family 
were lost in the crowd. The train rushed on, 
and the passengers talked on, as if there could 
be no case of distress within a thousand miles. 
Directly the little girl leaned over and asked 
her mother for something. The mother shook 
her head, and looked quickly away. The father 
pressed his child’s head to his heart as if to stop 
its pain. But the child began to cry, and soon 
her voice attracted the attention of all the pas- 
sengers. Some wondered what could be the 
matter ; some felt annoyed at the crying. 

“In the rear of the car sat a lady who had 
been riding all day. She had noticed the poor 
man’s family, and had seen the traces of suffer- 
ing and want in their faces. She heard the child 
cry. She, too, was a mother. She had heard 
her own children cry, and she knew what it 
meant. She took the lunch she had brought to 
break her own fast on the train, and, going for- 
ward, handed it to the mother as she sat hold- 
ing her child. As their eyes met, both mothers’ 
eyes filled with tears ; they had read each other’s 
hearts. The child stopped crying, and eagerly 
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began to eat. The lady walked back to her seat 
in the rear, but her act had opened the hearts 
of her fellow-paseengers. Here and there lunch- 
baskets were opened, and food was brought from 
all over the car, and laid in their laps. Pocket- 
books were loosened and silver pieces came pour- 
ing into the poor man’s hand in a grateful stream. 
But they could not eat. The mother bent over 
her child and wept. The father sat looking 
blankly at the money and the food. He had 
been thinking bitterly of the cold, indifferent 
world, till his faith in man and in Divine Provi- 
dence had almost gone. No work, no food, 
no money, and this wife and these children to be 
srovided for. Suddenly he breaks down. God 
ies sent his angel into the car to meet him with 
eruse and cake, as He did Elijah, under the 
juniper. 

“ He soon after left the car, with the gleam of 
a new-kindled hope in his face. His wife looked 
back to smile her gratitude. They were gone, 
but they had left a blessing behind them. 

“Thinking only that she had done a little 
more for her Lord, the mother in the rear rode 
on homeward, happier in her fasting than the 
richest meal could have made her. For God 
fed her that day as she had rarely been fed be- 
fore, and gave to her, as a precious memento, 
the remembrance that she had lifted a load from 
a father’s heart and dried a mother’s tears, and 
that she had touched the springs of fellow-hearts 
till they, too, had opened to feel the happiness 
of giving.” 

The America, of Chicago, mentions a delicate 
act of charity in a gruff, taciturn old physician 
in a mining town in Colorado. “ A poor, aged 
parson was carefully attended by the irritable 
doctor. When the preacher had sufficiently re- 
covered to dispense with further medical atten- 
tion, he asked for his bill. ‘Your bill? Here 
it is,’ said the doctor, opening his pocket-book 
and handing the minister’s wife a $10 bill.” 

“ Blessed is he that considereth the poor. The 
Lord will deliver him in time of trouble.” 


J. W. 


For “‘ Tue Frienv.”’ 


Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 242.) 

After wearing my old hat until it began to 
look too mean, I went to the city intending to 
get a white one, but returned without letting my 
exercise be known. Not attending to the point- 
ings of the inward monitor the first time, I had 
to make another trial; then again through 
weakness, my resolution failed me, and I pro- 
cured a black hat. This pretty soon brought 
on me such trouble for my disobedience to Him 
who waited to be gracious, that I thought I felt 
the terrors occasioned by guilt, both day and 
night, until I became willing to be accounted a 
fool, to confess my fault to the man I got the hat 
of, and offered to pay him for the damage done, 
if he would take it again, and inform me where 
I could get a white one—which he complied 
with. My mind was then much bowed, but not 
enough so yet; for again I returned home with- 
out buying one. My supplication was to the 
Lord to have mercy on me, a poor, weak crea- 
ture. But I felt his righteous chastisement, 
until (deeply in the cross) I went to the place I 
had been informed of, and bought a white hat. 
I then returned under the enjoyment of sweet 
peace of mind; more so, perhaps, than some 
would think it proper for me to mention ; pro- 
curing stockings of white wool also, I wore them 
and my new hat, and was so fur easy ; but I still 
felt there was inconsistency in my dress, until a 
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further step was taken. My gracious Master 
dealt kindly, and as I kept quiet and attended 
to his gift within, He furnished me with strength 
to give up, so that 1 declined wearing dyed 
garments. Although my reproach now seemed 
great, the Lord was my a and refuge. 
He knew my change to a white dress was in 
obedience to his will, and that it was much in 
the cross to my own. I was thus aided to adopt 
in sincerity that prayer, “I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, for thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and re- 
vealed them unto babes!” 


Among the scruples felt by Joshua Evans was 
one to the use of East India Tea. He says: 


I had to consider that our fields and gardens 
were, or might be, (in the country parts espe- 
cially) plentifully stored with herbs that might 
really suit our constitutions better than those 
herbs and shrubs which grow in so distant, and 
very different climates ; particularly as they come 
hither to us at so very great expense. I thought 
that perhaps, at first, foreign teas were produced 
in some families to honor great folks. Was it 
not deemed genteel to have a dish of tea, &c.? 
And now, alas! how universal! even amongst 
those who scarcely know where to get the next 
meal ; so powerful is custom. 


The effect in many instances, he thought was 
weakness of nerves, and a train of other evils 
which “ might be more escaped through a hum- 
ble observation of becoming temperance.” 


I kept to my little gift in the ministry, desir- 
ing I might faithfully discharge it, though in a 
stammering way, unpolished ; having had little 
knowledge in the learning of schools. I had 
often to testify against the spirit of this world, 
which I feared too many were wedded to. Some- 
times I was ready to compare myself to a simple 
shrub, among many tall cedars, whose appear- 
ance seemed comely and topping. I feared I 
should fall; I was instructed not to look far 
backward nor forward, but to my inward guide, 
which gave counsel superior to all the counsel 
of men or wisdom of the world. It afforded un- 
derstanding and strength. My exercises were 
of such a nature I had but few to consult with. 
It was once a prevailing sentiment that I was 
led astray ; some said [ should come to nothing. 
I found that a remnant nevertheless silently be- 
lieved the Lord was on my side, and was able to 
carry methrough, if I was faithful. I was favored 
to see that “the foundation of God standeth 
sure ;” and that, if I could but be preserved in 
building thereon, nothing could harm me. And, 
blessed be his name, He pleads the cause of those 
little ones, who have none in heaven or earth, 
whom they love in comparison of Him. He will 
indeed “cast up a way” for these, where there 
seems to be no way to walk in. 

I felt the spring (if I was not mistaken) of 
pure gospel love flow through me, a poor instru- 
ment, at times to my admiration ; and have been 
led in a way very uncommon in this age ; which 
has had a tendency to keep me down, so as to 
have a fellow-feeling with the tribulated every- 
where. My mind was enlarged in love to God 
and my brethren, with my neighbors and fellow- 
creatures throughout the world. My soul was 
often bowed in awful reverence, and covered 
with harmonizing sensations, under which I had 
to believe we ought to attend to Divine irfstruc- 
tion, even in disposing of and governing the in- 
ferior part of his creation, that all might be done 


as much as may be, to the Lord’s honor. I con. 
sidered that life was sweet in all living creatures; 
the taking away of which, for some time, had 
been a tender point with me. 

I believed my dear Master was pleased to t: 
my faith and fidelity, by teaching me that f 
ought no longer to partake of anything which 
had life, This indeed was in the cross every 
way. My appetite seemed to crave flesh more 
than ever; I seemed to be tried even to a hair’s 
breadth. For a time, my chiefest friends stood 
aloof from me, and those among the wise of this 
world despised me. Yet, blessed and magnified 
be the name of the Lord, He owned me; sweet- 
ened my bitter cups, and not forsaking me in 
my deepest troubles, He kept my head above 
the swellings of the waves, when I had to travel 
in the deeps by day and night, and to partake of 
troubles unknown to mortal man. At times [ 
almost despaired of keeping my ground ; at other 
seasons I enjoyed a quietude that none was ableto 
interrupt, and had to partake of that living water 
which fully satisfies the thirsty panting soul. 
In times of weakness, I was (as it were) looking 
back to the “ Garlic and onions of Egypt.” Hay- 
ing a hard fight of affliction, both with my own 
nature, and feeling the opposition of those who 
would scarcely admit of others going into things 
further than they saw. But I was favored with 
a staff to lean on, superior to all the friendships 
of this world. I find it to be a truth, that vie 
tory over our first nature is gradually to be ob- 
tained by little and little. The growth of pure 
religion requiring steady watchfulness day by 
day. To depend to-day on yesterday’s exper 
ence or exercise, will do no better than the 
manna wherewith Israel was fed in the wilder. 
ness; that, when left until the morrow, stank, 
and bred worms. So it is in trusting to former 
experience in religion. 

I did believe it was the Lord’s requirings of 
me, for causes best known to Him, that I should 
be cautious of taking life, or eating any thing in 
which life had been. And although evil spoken 
of by many, I was often somewhat like “a lamb 
dumb before his shearers; having little to say, 
and sometimes not a word, when bitter reflec 
tions were cast on mein plenty. I endeavored 
to retire to the sure foundation, the Divine gift 
within, whilst those storms were passing over; 
here I found safety, as my mind was humbly 
staid: having faith to believe the very gates of 
hell could not prevail, as I kept in this situation. 
When my mind experienced the seasoning virtue 
of Truth, I could love them that loved not me, 
and wish well to those who reviled me. 

(To be continued.) 


Mary Alexander says, our beloved friend 
Martha Routh did not communicate much dur 
ing her last illness; yet, sufficient fully to evince 
that her mind was staid upon the Divine power, 
though at seasons under unspeakable conflict. 

Utterance was very feeble and broken, but her 
expressions were strong and lively in substance. 
“My mind,” said she, “is fast anchored in 
the Beloved of souls.” “I want my fellow pil 
grims to know, that there is a rest prepared for 
the people of God.” She rejoicingly acknowl 
edged, that she witnessed a state comparable to 
that of a morning without clouds; but, said she, 
“T have known many plunges both by sea and 
land. I think the end is not far off.” Her re- 
peated, solemn request to those present, was, 
“erave the release of my spirit, in the Divine 
will, not otherwise.” There was a sweetness and 
solemnity on her countenance very comforting 
to those present. The separation of her spirit 
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from its earthly house was so easy as scarcely to 
be perceived. 
atience Messer and the nurse only were 
resent at the close. She died at the house of 
Fimon Bailey in the Seventh Month, 1817. 








For “Tue Frienp.” 
Historical Notes, Respecting the Society of 
Friends.—No. 6. 


In the last number of this series, mention was 
made of the remarkable power that attended 
the preaching of some of the early ‘ministers in 
the Society of Friends. Richard Hubberthorn 
in writing to Margaret Fell from London in 
1658 says, “The Lord is gathering in many in 
this city daily; there are many meetings full and 
large, where there is any to declare the Truth 
amongst them; and they that are great in the 
earth, the power of Truth shines through them, 
and is drawing them in daily. The priests con- 
fess that there is such a power amongst us, that 
none who come to us can escape ; and they ex- 
hort people not to come to us.” The ministers 
among Friends were conscious that their suc- 
cess depended on the extension of this power, 
and therefore were careful to move under its in- 
fluence. Of this Thomas Wilson gives an in- 
structive example. He was paying a religious 
visit in Ireland, when he felt the motion of life 
in him for travelling to cease, and he durst go 
no further, but felt that he “ must wait on. the 
Lord to know his blessed will and good time,” 
so he employed himself in honest work, until 
the way again opened to go forward in his religi- 
ous service. 

The experience of all ages has shown that 
whatever strongly affects the mind, often acts on 
the nerves and muscles of the body. It was 
therefore a thing to be expected, that outward 
trembling and nervous agitation should accom- 
pany the convicting power of Divine grace, 
which attended the ministrations of the early 
preachers among Friends. John Banks says, 
that when he attended a meeting of Friends at 
Pardshaw, “ the Lord’s power so seized upon me 
in the meeting, that I was made to cry out in 
the bitterness of my soul, in a true sight and 
sense of my sins, which appeared exceeding 
sinful ; and the same day as I was going to an 
evening meeting, I was smitten to the ground 


iniquity.” 

Thomas Wilson also relates, that, on one oc- 
casion, “ The Lord’s power arose in the meeting, 
and fell mightily upon me, to the breaking and 
tendering of my heart, and a glorious time it 
was, as the mighty day of the Lord; so that 
great fear and trembling seized me, insomuch 
that the table whereon I leaned was shaken.” 
Such experiences seem to have been very fre- 
quent ; and it was owing to these that Friends 
became known by the popular nick-name of 
Quakers. In 1655 George Fox published a 
paper to those who made a scorn of quaking 
and trembling. In this he shows by the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures that the prophets and 
holy men of old trembled at the power of the 
Lord; The apostle Paul, when he came among the 
Corinthians, was with them “in weakness and 
fear and much trembling that their faith might 
not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God ;” in that power which made him to 
tremble. This power, George Fox tells them, 
it is that the world and all the scoffing teachers 
scoff at and scorn; so that they that witness 
trembling and quaking wrought in them by the 
power of the Lord, can scarce pass up and down 


side as thunderstruck.’ 





the streets, but with stones and blows, fists and | comfort the entreaty of the preachers; the 


sticks, or dogs set at them, or they are pursued 
with mockings and reproaches.” 

Similar effects were produced a century later, 
when John Wesley, George Whitefield, and 
other zealous men proclaimed to a backslidden 
people the necessity of repentance and refor- 
mation. 

John Wesley thus describes the effects pro- 
duced by the preaching of Berridge: “I heard 
many cry out, especially children, whose agonies 
were amazing. One of the eldest, a girl of 10 or 
12 years old, was full in my view, in violent con- 
tortions of body, and weeping aloud, I think 
incessantly, during the whole service. Great 
numbers wept without any noise; others fell 
down as dead: some sinking in silence; some 
with extreme noise and violent agitation.” 

“ Scenes of this kind,” says Lecky, “ continu- 
ally accompanied the preaching of Wesley in 
the first years of this movement, and he has 
himself recorded them in his journal. Thus, 
preaching on one occasion among the criminals 
at Newgate, he tells us, ‘ they dropped on every 
‘At Baldwin 
street, my voice could scarce be heard amidst 
the groanings of some and the cries of others.’ 
At Wapping, ‘some sank down, and there re- 
mained no strength in them; others exceed- 
ingly trembled and quaked; some were torn 
with a kind of convulsive motion in every part 
of their bodies, and so violently that often four 
or five persons could not hold one of them. ‘ One 
woman was offended greatly, being sure they 
might help it if they would. and was 
got three or four yards when she also dropped 
down in as violent an agony as the rest.’ ” 

Indeed similar results have generally been 
seen where any intense and long continued feel- 
ing affected the public mind. The Christian 
can rejoice at anything which shows the opera- 
tions of God’s power on the heart of man; but 
it must not be forgotten that such physical 
manifestations are not a certain proof of the 
exercise of that power, because they may be 
produced by anything which deeply affects the 
mind, or may be, and often are, the effects of 
nervous sympathy, and are symptoms of disease 
more than of grace. 

Our Saviour gave us a text of the value of 
professed conversions when he told his disciples, 
“ By their fruits shall ye know them.” Unless 
the converts manifest by their godly, self-deny- 
ing lives that they are really living under the 
government of the spirit of Christ, but little or 
no good will be accomplished by their partici- 
pating in the excitement of a revival. 

Our early Friends did not build much upon 
these unusual outward phenomena, but their 
writings abound in exhortations to a holy life 
and conversation. 

In MecMaster’s description of the great re- 
ligious excitement which arose in Kentucky 
about the beginning of the present century, in 
which numbers fell to the ground overcome by 
their emotions, in the course of the meetings, 
there is a statement which shows how much was 
owing to the surroundings which acted on the 
nervous systems of the patients: “ At no time 
was the ‘falling exercise’ so prevalent as at 
night. Nothing was then wanting that could 
strike terror into minds weak, timid and har- 
assed. The red glare of the camp-fires reflected 
from hundreds of tents and wagons; the dense 
blackness of the flickering shadows, the dark- 
ness of the surrounding forest, made still more 
terrible by the groans and screams of the 
‘spiritually wounded, who had fled to it for 





sobs and shrieks of the downcast; the shouts 
and songs from the happy ones, were too much 
for those over whose minds and bodies lively 
imaginations held full sway. The heart swelled, 
the nerves gave way, the hands and feet grew 
cold ; and, motionless and speechless, they fell to 
the ground.” 

J. B. Finley, afterwards a Methodist preacher 
in the West, having a desire to witness these 
curious scenes, when he was a young man, vis- 
ited a meeting at Cane Ridge in 1801. He had 
great confidence in his manhood and courage, 
and had no fear of being overcome by any 
nervous excitability. But, when he arrived on 
the ground, and saw a vast crowd agitated as if 
by a storm, some singing, some crying for mercy, 
some shouting vociferously, a strange sensation 
came over him. “ My heart beat tumultuously, 
my knees trembled, my lips quivered, and I felt 
as though I must fall to the ground. Indeed, I 
became so weak and powerless that I found it 
necessary to sit down.” 

A writer, commenting on such scenes, judi- 
ciously remarks: “The excitement that at times 
pervades great throngs of people and crowded 
meetings is as merely physical as are the effects 
upon the muscles of the human body, which 
have at times accompanied it. The stimula- 
tion of religious emotion by arrangements of 
this kind is a means to which religionists of all 
classes—pagans as well as Christians, and Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants—have had re- 
course. But ‘that which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ;’ and the magnetic force which pervades 
crowded assemblies is but a refined sort of 
intoxicant, which no transmutation of forces 
will ever convert into spiritual energy. Like 
all merely natural forces, and unlike those which 
are of the Spirit, it is followed too often by a 
powerful reaction resulting in torpidity and 
deadness as great as that out of which its sub- 
jects had been awakened. An experience of 
this sort must be exceedingly injurious to the 
person who undergoes it.” 

The experience and observation of many 
have confirmed the truth that a deadening re- 
action generally follows times of nervous excite- 
ment of those who partake of the emotions that 
prevail in crowded revival meetings and are 
numbered among the converts. It is often the 
case that a large proportion, as the excitement 
subsides, fall back into their old ways, and show 
no real change of heart and life. The whole 
process has a hardening effect upon them and 
renders them less susceptible to the convictions 
of the Spirit. It also has a hurtful influence on 
the community in which they live, tending to 
produce the impression that religion is little 
more than a nervous excitement, and its pro- 
fessors either weak-nerved or deluded people. 
Nothing but the grace of God, the Spirit of 
Christ operating on the heart, can effectually 
change a man, redeem, sanctify and make him 
a fit temple for the indwelling of Christ. It is 
the continued extension of this Divine Grace 
which keeps him from again falling into sin, and 
finally establishes him as a pillar in the house 
of God, which shall go no more out. 

It is good to be zealously affected in a good 
cause. And there is no better cause than turn- 
ing men from darkness to light, from the power 
of Satan to God. But in this work we should 
bear in mind that it is only as the Spirit impels, 
leads and qualifies: in other words—uses man 
as an instrument—that he can labor successfully. 
William Penn, in addressing his fellow-minis- 
ters, says: It is the Spirit of the Lord, imme- 
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diately, or through the ministry of his servants, 
that teacheth his people to profit; and to be 
sure, so far as we take Him along with us in our 
services, so far we are profitable, and no farther. 
For, if it be the Lord that must work all things 
in us for our salvation, much more is it the Lord 
that must work in us for the conversion of 
others.” J. W. 


For ‘‘Tue Frianp.” 


Removal of the Southern Utes. 


C.C. Painter, agent of the Indian Rights As- 
sociation, has made a report, based on personal 
examination of the premises, on the subject of 
the removal of the Southern Utes from the State 
of Colorado, from which the following is ex- 
tracted : 

“The Southern Utes, composed of three bands, 
the Muaches, the Capotes and the Weeminuches, 
some nine hundred and fifty in all, are now liv- 
ing upon a part of their original lands, under an 
agreement ratified by Congress in 1880, which, 
greatly reducing their boundaries, entitled them 


oo 


to allotments in severalty of ‘an abundance of 


good agricultural land,’ with horses, wagons, 
agricultural implements, and stock cattle for 
their reasonable wants; also, ‘such saw and 
grist mills as may be necessary to enable them 
to commence farming operations,’ and their pro 
rata share of perpetual annuities amounting to 
$75,000, and schools for the education of their 
children, in addition to the provisions of previ- 
ous treaties for food and clothing. 

“Their reservation, lying in the southwestern 
corner of Colorado, is 110 miles long by 15 miles 
wide, and is described by the Commissioners, 
who negotiated an agreement with them for its 
surrender, as ‘ traversed by the following rivers, 
to wit: the Navajo, San Juan, Blanco, Piedra, 
Pine, Florida, Animas, La Plata and Mancas, 
besides other smaller streams, and containing 
about 350,000 acres of rich farming land, which 
ean be irrigated from the above streams at but 
small expense. The agent in charge of the 
Indians at the time of their removal to this 
agency estimated the agricultural land at about 
24,000 acres, but the larger estimate is doubtless 
the more correct. 

“There is no question as to the quantity or 
quality of their land being adequate to the needs 
of these people. There is no question as to their 
right to hold it as their own. On the other hand, 
it is well known that no agent in charge of these 
people since the arrangement of 1880 has been 
furnished the means promised in that agreement 
to carry out its provisions.” 

As to the lands proposed to be given to these 
Indians in Utah, in exchange for those they now 
inhabit, the report says: 

“If it is the design of the Government to 
place the Indians in a country where they must 
herd—agriculture being impossible—this pro- 
posed reservation has been wisely chosen. Of 
its 3,000,000 acres of land there are not more 
than 400 or 500 acres that can be irrigated, not 
including the Valley of the San Juan. What 
can be done there depends upon the liberality 
of Congress. The Mormons have worked at the 
problem for a number of years, have expended, 
according to Bishop Hammond, $100,000 in 
the attempt to irrigate from that stream, but the 
effort, Dr. Childs, one of the Commissioners, says, 
is ‘a failure.’ 

“The settlements attempted along that river 
have been for the most part abandoned, and the 
settlers would gladly take pay for their im- 
provements. 

“Between the Blue Mountains and the Colo- 
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rado line is a dry valley which, with an abund- 
ant supply of ,water, would be valuable for 
agriculture, but it is a barren desert, without a 
drop of water that can be used for irrigation. 
Flowing from the Blue Mountains to the north- 
west, is Indian Creek, which can be made to ir- 
rigate some 90 to 125 acres. Flowing toward 
the south and southeast from the mountains, are 
the north and South Montezuma, along which 
are some valuable lands, but there is water for 
only about 300 acres. These streams drop into 
box cafions, and disappear in the sands for the 
greater part of the year. To the southwest is 
Recapture Creek, which furnishes water for the 
headquarters of a cattle company, but not for 
irrigating purposes. To the north is Hatch’s 
Run, which is near the northern line of the pro- 
posed reservation. It flows from a spring and 
makes a wet place of a few acres, but furnishes 
no water for agricultural purposes. 

“ Excepting the San Juan River on the south, 
which the Mormons have failed to control after 
a long and expensive experiment, these are the 
only waters for irrigating purposes on this land 
after the snow has melted. If the Indians are 
removed to it, they must, per force, become herd- 
ers, for their opportunities for agriculture would 
be small indeed. Allotted farms for the tribe 
here would be an impossibility. If brought here 
they must continue to be a tribe, holding tribal 
lands. They must continue to be nomads, fol- 
lowing tribal herds over tribal ranges, and this 
just at a time when the cattlemen all over the 
country agree in saying that the day of large 
herding is coming toa close; that herding as an 
exclusive pursuit cannot be made profitable; 
that cattle must be raised on farms which are 
devoted to a variety of products.” 

“ Briefly stated, the case is simply this: It is 
proposed, at a large expense to the general 
Government for present arrangement, and for 
permanent future support and military police 
control, to gratify a part of the people of Colo- 
rado at the expense and against the protest of 
another portion of her people, as well as of those 
of Utah, to remove the Utes from these confess- 
edly good Jands, which belong to these Indians, 
and on which they could, without great expense, 
if the Government will fulfill its treaty obli- 
gations, be made self-supporting citizens, to a 
country in which this can never be done—to a 
country which is by nature adapted, in the lan- 
guage of an army officer who is well acquainted 
with it, “only to be the hiding-place of rene- 
gades and outlaws.” 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Rarth-Worms. 


Among the many evidences of the peculiar 
mildness of the present winter, must be reckoned 
the unusual activity of the common earth-worms. 
These humble, but interesting inhabitants of the 
soil appear to be sensitive to cold, and in the 
winter season ordinarily retreat to the bottom of 
their holes, which are often several feet in depth, 
and sink beyond the reach of frost. Asa further 
protection the worms are in the habit of stop- 
ping up the entrance to their holes with pieces 
of leaf or other materials which they find on the 
surface of the ground. 

For some weeks past I have been often notic- 
ing their castings, which had been freshly de- 
posited about the mouths of their holes, proving 
that the occupants had been active and feeding, 
according to their habit in warm weather. 

The body of a worm consists of a large num- 
ber of almost cylindrical rings or segments, each 
furnished with minute bristles. By the aid of 


their affixed tails worms can retreat with extra- 
ordinary rapidity into their burrows. They are 
semi-aquatic, and have been known to survive 
four months submersion in water, while the ex- 
posure for a single night to the dry air of a 
room has proved fatal. They are nocturnal in 
their habits, and at nights may be seen crawlin 
about in large numbers, but usually with their 
tails still inserted in their burrows. When ag 
film of mud has been left after a heavy rain, the 
traces of the worms are often to be seen in con- 
siderable numbers. 

In the spring of the year, they often lie just 
beneath the mouth of their burrows; and many 
of them are seized upon by robins and other 
birds. 

Charles Darwin, who made many interesting 
observations on these animals, says their food 
consists of decayed leaves of eas horse- 
radish, onions and other plants. They are also 
very fond of raw fresh meat. They swallow 
also an enormous quantity of earth, out of which 
they extract any digestible matter which it may 
contain. The residue is thrown out in little 
piles about the mouth of their burrows. It ig 
this habit which makes the earth-worm so im- 
portant an agent in the formation of soil. 

Of the magnitude of the operations of these 
little animals, probably few persons are aware, 
Among many illustrations of it, Darwin relates, 
that in 1842 a quantity of broken chalk was 
spread over a clay field near his house, which 
had existed as a pasture for many years. Twenty- 
nine years afterwards a trench was dug across 
that part of the field, and a line of white nodules 
of chalk could be traced on the sides of the 
trench, at a depth of 7 inches from the surface. 
The mould therefore, excluding the turf, had 
been thrown up at an average rate of .22 inches 
per year. 

Another field was ploughed in 1841, and then 
harrowed and left to become pasture-land. It 
was so thickly covered with large and small 
flints (some of them half as large as a child’s 
head), that it was known as “the stony field.” 
Darwin says: “I remember doubting whether 
I should live to see these large flints covered 
with vegetable mould and turf. But the smaller 
stones disappeared before many years had 
elapsed, as did every one of the larger ones after 
a time; so that after 30 years a horse could gal- 
lop over the compact turf from one end of the. 
field to the other, and not strike a single stone 
with his shoes. This was certainly the work of 
the worms.” 

When a stone of large size and irregular 
shape is left on the surface of the ground, it 
rests, of course on the more protuberant parts; 
but worms soon fill up with their castings all the 
hollow spaces on the lower side, for they like the 
shelter of stones. As soon as the hollows are 
filled up, the worms eject the earth which they 
have swallowed beyond the circumference of the 
stones; and thus the surface of the ground 
around them is raised. As the burrows exca- 
vated directly beneath the stone after a time 
collapse, the stone sinks a little. Hence it is, 
that boulders which at some ancient period have 
rolled down from a rocky mountain or cliff on 
to a meadow at its base, are always somewhat 
imbedded in the soil ; and when removed, leave 
an exact impression of their lower surfaces in the 
underlying fine mould. 

Heusen, a German naturalist, calculated from 
the number of worms which he found in a given 
space in a garden, that there are 53,767 in an 
acre. But in the fields, he believed they are not 
more than half so numerous. Many observa- 
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tions on the amount of soil brought up by them 
show that it varies—sometimes being as much 
as 15 tons to the acre annually. 

Darwin closes his observations with the follow- 
ing resumé : 

“When we behold a wide, turf-covered ex- 
panse, we should remember that its smoothness, 
on which so much of its beauty depends, is main- 
ly due to all its inequalities having been slowly 
levelled by worms. It is a marvellous reflec- 
tion that the whole of the superficial mould 
over any such expanse has passed, and will 
again pass every few years, through the bodies 
of worms. The plough is one of the most an- 
cient and mest valuable of man’s inventions; 
but long before he existed the land was in fact 
regularly ploughed, and still continues to be 
thus ploughed by earth-worms. It may be 
doubted whether there are many other animals 
which have played so important a part in the 
history of the world, as have these lowly organ- 
ized creatures.” J. W. 


Ir is a great mercy truly to be fitted for the 
companionship of the “spirits of the just made 
perfect,” and this is only effected through suffer- 
ing, either mental or physical, and many times 
both. J.S. 
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For “Tue Frrenp.” 


GOD’S PROMISE. 


“While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night shall not cease.” 


The earth, a portion of God’s universe, 
Turns, pausing never in its onward path; 
And by his wisdom, all its times and seasons, 
Their sure appointing hath. 
Shall we, who lift our sand-hills on its surface, 
Blind—lacking faith—and deaf from noise of strife, 
Forget the Father’s loving-kindness ever 
Runs through all plans and purposes of life? 


Whene’er I sit and read the Bible stories 
Gilded by promises so firm and true, 
That still their glory falls adown the ages— 
Lighting all darkness up for me and you; 
I marvel that our hearts should ever falter, 
Our eyes grow dim with mingled doubt and fear, 
For never yet hath any promise failed us— 
No sea hath opened but our God was near. 


Year followeth year! Seed-time and golden harvest 
Await the toiling of our hands to bless. 

Fair summer dwells with us in queenly beauty, 
Folding all nature in her warm caress. 

Our woodlands hear the music of her coming 
And trim their halls with freshest tints of green; 

The meadows weave their carpets bright with flowers, 
And polishes the brooklets silvery sheen. 


Year followeth year. The winter’s cold and sternness, 
Work out the miracle of life through death ; 
Always there comes the comfort of their teaching 
That props with keenest bliss each failing breath. 
They come, and lock the store-house of the nations— 
Holding the next year’s bounty safe from harm ; 
Moving in silence, with unerring fingers 
Forming anew the spring-time’s gladdening charm. 


Year followeth year. No day is ever missing 
From out its place in all the centuries long. 
No night forgets to keep her quiet trysting, 
Lulling the tired earth with tenderest song. 
Though storms may come and tempests darkly lower, 
All flesh may see the rain-bow’s promised light,— 
May rest in arms whose strength a sheltering tower, 
Doth offer timid hearts in life’s dark night. 


0 fools and blind! To grope in outward darkness. 
To cry: “The Spring doth tarry, toil were vain !” 
To fold strong hand, when, since creation’s dawning 
Ne’er failed the early and the latter rain! 
Enough is sent to feed earth’s hungry millions 
With earthly bread, and bread of Life Divine, 
When human hearts and hands and wills combining, 
The Heavenly Will in earthly life inshrine. 
L. C. Ray. 
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THE LIVING GOD. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


The old, old cry, the heart-cry of the ages, 

When flesh and soul are spent, and life runs low! 
No dead word graven on the mystic pages, 

But throbbing yet with longing, strife, and woe, 
For God, the living God, we try in yearning, 

In need, in weariness, in pain, in death! 
Stoop down, far heaven above! behold us, turning 

To heaven for strength, from these low vales of 

earth. « 


We are like children in a strange great city, 
And one, whose hand we held, is reft away ! 
Lo, in the crowd we wander orphaned! Pity 
And care for us, O living God, to-day ! 
We are like sailors on the black waves tossing, 
The stars have gone, the ship is strained apart! 
Behold, O living God! what gulfs we’re crossing, 
Behold and hear! cry fainting flesh and heart. 


We thought, awhile ago, our hands were laden 
With such sweet fruitage, leaf and flower and vine, 
That to our eyes could come no vision shaden, 
That our lips would press no bitter wine! 
Illusions vanish! Empty hands we offer, 
And tear-dimmed eyes gaze upward to Thy seat. 
O living God! though we have naught to proffer, 
Ourselves we fling, face downward, at Thy feet! 


For Thou, thyself, art comfort and salvation ; 
Art food and strength and light and sure defense ; 
Come to our souls in blessed revelation, 
Flood with Thy tenderness our fainting sense. 
O living God! though we be spent and dying, 
In Thee is shelter, in Thy love is rest. 
And so the age-old cry our hearts are crying ; 
We cast our weakness, Father, on thy breast. 
—Christian Advocate. 


ee 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


The Forum. 


The Second Month number of The Forum 
contains several thoughtful articles which em- 
body views and sentiments that are interesting 
and valuable. 

One of these articles is on “The Ethics of 
Property,” by W.S. Lilly. The writer asserts 
that the moral law is the foundation of civiliza- 
tion—“ to obey it is the great good of nations 
as of men; to violate it, the chief evil ;” and to 
it must the appeal be made in the great contro- 
versy respecting property now agitating the 
world.” 

The right to private property he regards as a 
natural right; and quotes from Aquinas: “The 
possession of riches is not unlawful, if a man 
possess justly what he owns, and use it in a 
proper manner for himself and others.” But 
to get out of men the utmost exertion of which 
they are capable, for the smallest wages which 
they can be induced to accept, is not justice. 
“Tf I give him less than an equitable price for 
his work, I do in fact rob him. And this is at 
once the most common and the most disgraceful 
form of theft.” 

“ But suppose that a man’s property has been 
justly acquired; to render his possession of it 
valid according to the moral law, there lies upon 
him the obligation of employing it in a proper 
manner for himself and others. A man has no 
right to do what he likes with his own. He has 
only a right to do what he ought with his own. 
Of the material surroundings which he calls 
‘mine,’ he is but a trustee. The ultimate and 
inalienable ownership is in the human race. 
The community is the over-load, not merely 
of the possessor of the soil, but of the manu- 
facturer, the shop-owner, the banker. The very 
constitution of civilized life gives rise to the 
duty that ownership must be made a common 
good to the community.” 
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Henry Charles Lea, in a paper headed “ Key- 
Notes from Rome,” comments on a statement 
made by Daniel Dougherty at a Roman Cath- 
olic congress held in Baltimore in the Eleventh 
Month last, in which the orator complained that 
“We American Roman Catholics have silently 
submitted to wrongs and injustices in manifold 
shapes, and from time immemorial. The high- 
est honors of the Republic are denied to us by 
a prejudice that has all the force of a constitu- 
tional amendment. Political parties in the past, 
have sought to deprive us of our constitutional 
rights, and we are branded as tools of a foreign 
potentate.” 

In reply to this, H.C. Lea shows that the 
severance of Church and State is a fundamental 
principle of the American Constitution. But 
that the papacy claimed, and still claims, the 
power to override all merely human laws. Its 
history “from the time of Gregory VII, in the 
eleventh century, is a history of political in- 
trigues and wars, in which every kingdom in 
turn was obliged to struggle to retain control 
over its own internal affairs.” Pope Pius IX, 
in the syllabus of “ December, 1864,” condemned 
as an error the assertion that the popes had ever 
exceeded the limits of their authority or had 
usurped the rights of princes. 

“Thus the papacy of to-day is not simply a 
spiritual power, but possesses, according to the 
received doctrines of the church, an indefinite 
jurisdiction over temporal affairs throughout 
Christendom, which can be enforced at pleasure. 
The pope claims the right to intervene in the 
domestic concerns of any nation, and to abro- 
gate its laws when he considers that the interests 
of the church are at stake ; and that all citizens 
owe him obedience in whatever he may com- 
mand. 

In view of the political activity of the pa- 
pacy, the probability is great that the time 
will come when our Catholic citizens will be put 
to the strain of electing between the allegiance 
due to the state and that due to the church. 
The prejudice of which D. Dougherty complains 
may therefore fairly be regarded, not as intoler- 
ance, but an instinctive precaution against dan- 
gers which grow out of the claims of the papal 
system. 


L. Woolsey Bacon, in “ A Political Paradox,” 
shows that men outside of a political party have 
more power over its movements than inside of 
it. The course of a party is determined, not by 
its members, but by its leaders ; and the course 
of the leaders, in close elections, is determined 
by the necessity of getting votes. The wishes 
of the man who “belongs to the party,” and 
whose vote is certain anyway, count for nothing 
at such times. But much will be done to secure 
the votes of outsiders, or to retain the votes of 
those of whom there is a serious danger that 
they will bolt, if these remonstrances are not 
heeded. So that it is a rule of practical poli- 
tics, “ The way to influence your party is to get 
outside of it.” 


—_—_————-.- 
For “ Tue Frienp.” 


On page 198 of present volume is an article 
entitled “ His Heart in it,” telling of a boy who 
had only been two days in the employ of a firm, 
and yet was so interested in its success that on 
seeing notice posted on a bulletin of their being 
awarded a premium for some of their manufac- 
tures, threw up his cap with a hearty cheer, say- 
ing, We have taken a medal.” That firm could 
not afford to part with that boy, nor with the man 
who was once the boy, for his heart was in it. 
His fortune followed. 
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There is a spirit in man, and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth understanding 
(Job xxxii. 8). And this same instructor that 
Elisha speaks of is still with the sons of men, 
and if heeded will lead in paths of blessing even 
in this world, and afterwards in glory. 

When reading the article referred to above, 
the writer’s mind turned back some forty years 
to a case somewhat similar, of a tall, angular 
young man and wife with two or three children 
from the north of Scotland. They settled in a 
growing town on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
In those days, money was almost an unknown 
quantity in many a mechanic’s and laborer’s 
family, the currency being store orders. Truly 
the prospects ahead for a young man with small 
family were anything but encouraging. But 
Tom, or “ Long Tom,” as his chums often named 
him, was nothing daunted. His mind was made 
up, although often refused admittance, and often 
admonished by his friends not to debase himself 
by persistent asking for employment from one 
certain manufacturer in the town into whose 
employ he was bound to get, although every- 
thing seemed to oppose. But success at last 
crowned his Scotch obstinacy, and Tom was 
hired at a small pittance to do odd jobs around. 
He started in with a will, and in a short time 
his employer found that he could not do with- 
out him, for late and early he was at it. He 
was soon promoted, and in about two years was 
foreman of the place. 

The proprietor we are told died some time 
ago, but Tom now owns and runs the same busi- 
ness in the same place, but on a far larger scale, 
being now a man full of days, surrounded by 
a family of some 10 children and 22 grand- 
children ; and the same little wife that came 
with him (both Christian professors) from the 
far north Orkney Isles, still graces his family. 
The sequel of both these men’s lives gives us 
reason to believe that it was by obedience to the 
leadings of the spirit of God that they were led 
to lay a firm hold on the worldly calling set be- 
fore them, and thereby were blessed, honored 
and prospered. But on account of disobedience 
to the leadings of the spirit of the Creator with- 
in us, our world is strewn with wrecks of our 
race, over which even angels may weep. How 
many a proud father and mother takes a son, “a 
born blacksmith,” and will go to work with a will 
to make a doctor of him, and when made, by 
him many a one fills an untimely grave. Or the 
mother takes a beloved boy, a born carpenter, 
or a mason, and makes a preacher of him. 

No wonder that infidelity abounds, when men 
mistake their calling and undertake to preach 
without the power of the Holy Ghost. They read 
manuscripts written too often by their own will 
and wisdom. But in these days of progress, science 
has come to the relief of these poor creatures, 
and manufactures have been started in a quiet 
way in our leading cities, where sermons are 
written and folded in fine style, all ready to be 
opened on the “sacred desk,” and preached to 
the congregation. (The writer was informed by 
one who is a minister in the M. E. Church that 
he has seen packages of these manufactured ser- 
mons come by express to leading ministers here 
on this Pacific coast.) And this comes through 
not seeing their calling, whilst those who were 
called of God were told to stand aside unless 
they could show a college diploma. And through 
thus prostituting their calling, how many a fine 
farm on our wide domain is covered yet with 
thistles and thorns, also blacksmith forges are 
standing cold, and carpenter’s benches not 
occupied, 
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[The remarks of our correspondent on preach- 
ing apply partitularly to those who follow that 
employment as a means for making a living. 
There is nothing in the nature of true ministry 
which renders a skilful blacksmith, carpenter 
or farmer, unable to act at the same time as an 
efficient and useful minister of the gospel].—Eb. 


This same want of knowing one’s calling, or 
willingly ignoring it in all the walks of life, is 
causing to-day untold miseries. From the Judge 
on the bench, and the lawyer at the bar, down 
to the menial cleaning our street gutters, every- 
where, though not in all cases, we find men 
placed in wrong positions, and their unfortunate 
wives and children suffering with them the con- 
sequence. When, O Lord, when will men learn 
that there is a spirit in man, and that the spirit 
of Thee, the Almighty, giveth inspiration. 

= a 

San Leanpro CAt., Second Month 10th, 1890. 


Natural History, Science, &e. 

The Extermination of the Buffalo—In the 
settlement of the West much was done to 
which, let us hope, the historians of the future 
will be a little blind. The brave and somewhat 
terrible men who crossed the Alleghenies into a 
then apparently illimitable wilderness developed 
and transmitted to their children a certain dis- 
regard for the rights of the natives, brute and 
human, with whom they came into contact, 
which has only now begun to disappear. A sad 
and bitter lesson had to be learned by the West- 
ern people before they were able to appreciate 
the sentiment which should have availed to 
make the progress of civilization less uncivilized. 
This lesson was sternly enforced when they sud- 
denly realized five years ago that of the un- 
counted millions of buffalo which had roamed 
the prairies at any time prior to 1870 in dense 
herds, covering acres on acres of land, scarcely 
a thousand were left. An industry that might 
easily have earned $25,000,000 annually to the 
Northwestern aud Southwestern sections had 
been literally destroyed, and destroyed in a 
way as stupid as it was brutal. No event re- 
sulting from Western settlement is more shock- 
ing or more unfortunate than the extermination 
of the American bison. 

In a recent publication issued from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Superintendent Horna- 
day, of the National Zoological Park, has given 
an exhaustive account of this magnificent ani- 
mal, certainly the noblest ruminant that has 
ever trod the earth, of his habits, his haunts, his 
place in American zoology, and of the wicked 
manner of his taking off. It is a highly inter- 
esting book, but it can only be read with an 
ever-increasing sense of pain and shame. It is 
a reasonable estimate that the great southern 
herd of buffalo contained in 1870 at least 6,000- 
000 animals, and the northern herd about twice 
as many. In fifteen years all these majestic 
beasts have been killed. 

It was the “ still-hunt” that exterminated the 
buffalo. He was taken at a complete disadvan- 
tage and murdered by tens of thousands. The 
buffalo was stupid. He could not understand a 
rifle shot. He was dependent, too, upon the 
leader of his band, and did nothing except what 
the old cow suggested. The hunter, approaching 
the herd to leeward, had only to get a stand 
where he was out of sight, and he could go 
ahead and slaughter the cattle as fast as he 
could drop cartridges into his rifle. The buffalo 
would hear a noise they could not locate, see a 
little puff of white smoke they could not under- 


stand, and would watch each other drop to the 
earth without the slightest appreciation of the 
cause. In this way a few thousand hunters in 
a dozen years were enabled to destroy forever 
an animal of the highest economic value to the 
country. To-day there are less than 700 wild 
buffalo in existence. 

Mr. Hornaday makes some very valuable sug. 
gestions. He points out the danger of the utter 
extinction of the species by crossings and in. 
breedings, and urges that steps should be imme- 
diately taken for the protection and care of the 
little band of 200 now in the Yellowstone Park, 
Experiments in breeding buffalo bulls to do- 
mestic cows have been highly successful, and are 
now going on to an extent which justifies the 
fear that in another score of years the genuine 
buffalo will not exist at all. Congress should 
give heed to this warning, and should keep ever. 
in view the lesson of the great crime which has 
made it necessary. Similar “ sport” has reduced 
the bands of elk, moose, caribou, and other big 
game that was once so plentiful in our forests, 
mountains and plains to a pitiful few. It now 
threatens our seal, walrus and other marine and 
fur-bearing animals. Its result is inevitable un- 
less Congress strikes such a blow at it as will 
break it up forever—New York Tribune. 


Indian Relics in Connecticut.—Discoveries of 
Indian relics in abundance in all parts of Con- 
necticut, save in the extreme northeast, within 
the last twelve months, have been more numer- 
ous than ever before, and of great importance to 
historians and antiquarians interested in the 
State. The latest explorations were made in 
the royal cemetery of the Pequots, in Indian- 
town, between Ledyard and Stonington, in New 
London County, where, on the Pequot Reserva- 
tion, are the royal sepulchres of the tribe. In 
past years many old graves have been torn open 
and rifled of bone lanceheads, shell jewelry and 
the like. But the heavy and almost incessant 
rains of this winter have washed out quantities 
of long and sharp arrow-heads of a peculiar 
white stone not found in Connecticut, and of 
some roughly made little receptacles of crushed 
oyster shells and clay, mixed and baked. In 
these cups, it is said, were deposited offerings of 
food for the dead. Where these cups came from 
is a mystery, as it is not known that the Pequots 
ever practiced the art of pottery. A cup of this 
description was found on the banks of the 
Thames River, near Mohegan, some years ago, 
together with a large quantity of wampum. 
Near by was exhumed the skeleton of a large- 
framed man. It was believed that the vessel 
was stolen from some of the tribes of Southern 
Indians. 


Nareoties and Anesthetics—Alcohol is the 
most deadly of all drugs which destroy body and 
soul; but there is an enlarging list of others, 
that claim their victims. Chief among these 
is, of course, opium or morphine, whether eaten 
or taken hypodermically. Then comes chloro 
form, chloral, and, later, cocaine. A physician 
often prescribes one of these medicines to relieve 
acute pain in sickness, or to secure sleep. Per- 
haps recovery is delayed, and the patient con- 
tinues the use until he gets to be dependent on 
it. Very often he recovers, and then, when he 
feels a recurrence of pain or sleeplessness, he 
takes the medicine without prescription. It 
works favorably, and he repeats the dose ; and, 
before he knows it, he becomes dependent on it. 
The fearful thing about these drugs is, that they 
enfeeble the will, or even the moral nature. A 
man or a woman becomes a slave before they 
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know it, and it is only by physical constraint or 
by an almost impossible heroism of self-control 
that one regains his freedom. It is better to 
suffer long and lie awake many nights with pain 
than to become a victim to these deadly and 
most seductive drugs. 





Items. 


Doing Evil that Good may Come.—Samuel L. 
Wagner, of Chicago, sued a broker on the Board of 
Trade to recover $3,000 which he invested in grain. 
The plaintiff said that he told the broker that he 
wanted to make the money to give to Foreign Mis- 
sions, and that he had doubts about the propriety 
of speculating ; said he thought God would forgive 
the means in consideration of the end sought. The 
defendant’s counsel said that it made no difference 
“whether the speculation was for the benefit of the 
heathen or for Mr. Wagner himself; the rules and 
practice were the same in all cases ; and Mr. Wagner 
took his chances just like any body else.” The 
lawyer added, “‘that the broker only had Mr. Wag- 
ner’s word, anyhow, that his motive was unselfish.” 
We are glad to hear that the verdict was for the 
defendant. Of all persons connected with religion, 
a hypocrite is the worst; next comes the individual 
with character who attempts to make money under 
religious pretenses. We never deal with a man 
who advertises as a means of getting custom, that 
he gives one-tenth of all he makes to the Lord ; and 
we are a little afraid of the man who puts at the 
end of his business advertisement “ Prepare to meet 
thy God:” but a man who goes into speculation 
thinking that it is wrong, but that he can commu- 
nicate with God by his gifts, and expects a broker 
to treat him in a way different from that of an or- 
dinary investor, is not a lamb, but a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing.— Christian Advocate. 


Incompatibility of Temper no Ground for Divorce. 
—Judge Arnold, in Common Pleas, No. 4, refused 
to grant a divorce in the suit of a man against his 
wife, on the ground of desertion. The parties are 
54 years of age, the oldest of their cities being 
84 years, and the youngest 15 years. The Judge in 
commenting upon the testimony says: 

“Tt forms asad story of family jars by parties 
who seem to have neglected, if, indeed, they did not 
positively avoid, their duties and obligations. The 
testimony is a burden of small complaints by per- 
sons at their time of life. Itindicates a disposition 
on both sides to breed and foster contention rather 
than the affection and condescension which should 
exist between husband and wife. There is, how- 
ever, neither a wilful and malicious desertion with- 
out cause, nor a case of cruel and barbarous treat- 
ment proved. Neither is moral wrong nor personal 
violence proved. What is shown is incompatibility 
of temper, which is not recognized by our law as a 
cduse for divorce. If these parties had given some 
of the strength which was wasted in disagreement 
in an honest effort to agree and live together, they 
would succeed beyond their most extravagant hopes. 
They must do this, for we see no reason to divorce 
them. What they want is not a divorce, but a rec- 
onciliation; not the decree of the law, but the min- 
istration of the church, to which we commend 
them. The report of the Master in favor of a di- 
vorce is now set aside, and the decree of divorce 
refused.” — Exchange. 


Epidemic Evidence—The New Year’s resume of 
the Cronin trial will establish the proof of several 
deliberate attempts at jury-bribing, but also the 
fact that a considerable portion of the evidence 
offered had its sole foundation in the imagination 
of the witness, and its only conceivable motive in 
the dramatic attraction of a personal connection 
with a great sensation. Start the rumor of “a mid- 
night murder near the corner of Third street and 
W. Avenue,” and an ever-increasing number of 
voluble citizens inhabiting the vicinity of those 
thoroughfares will manage to remember that they 
heard the sound of curses and stifled cries on the 
night of the alleged tragedy, and on their return 
from a Third street club house noticed two suspi- 
cious-looking figures sneaking along in the direc- 
tion of the fatetul avenue, and answering in all de- 
tails of their appearance the description of the pre- 


sumptive murderers. If the history of the crime 
should prove more than usually melodramatic, the 
supply of such evidence is apt to become phenome- 
nal, but may subside as suddenly if the supposed 
victim should, after all, turn up safe and alive. 
The jurist Pittaval, in his Causes Celebres, quotes a 
case where one Henri Labastide, a citizen of Mar- 
seilles, was convicted and executed on the testi- 
mony of half a hundred different witnesses—mostly 
women—whose detailed accounts of their experi- 
ence were afterwards found to have proved nothing 
but the exuberance of the myth-making penchant. 
— Exchange. 





A ripe scholar appears stupid in a company 
of small-talkers; a small-talker appears stupid 
in a company of scholars. Many a child is 
backward in talking because it knows enough 
to be timid about expressing itself; many a child 
talks early because it does not know enough to 
keep silent. Thought is as likely to be a bridle 
as a spur. 
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Sixty years ago the lottery system seemed so 
firmly established in this country, and so widely 
prevalent, that it required much moral cour- 
age on the part of the statesmen and philan- 
thropists of that day to attack so gigantic an 
evil. 

The report of a committee appointed by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania to investigate the 
subject, in 1831, states that there were 177 offices 
for the sale of lottery tickets in the City of 
Philadelphia alone: that the tickets were drawn 
on an average more than once a day: and that 
the system presented “an appalling picture of 
vice, crime and misery in every varied form.” 

The publicity given to the evils of lotteries 
about that time, led to their abolition in Penn- 
sylvania and other States; so that, latterly we 
believe, Louisiana has the bad pre-eminence of 
being the only State in the Union which still 
tolerates the system. 

The charter under which the Louisiana Lot- 
tery Company operates, still has a few years to 
run; and so profitable are its privileges, that it 
is asserted that the managers of the scheme 
offer to pay off the Louisiana State debt of 
$12,000,000, and to build a large public library, 
on condition of their charter being extended for 
fifty years. 

Some recent developments render it probable 
that they are feeling their way to secure lodg- 
ment in other places, if public opinion should 
be so much aroused in opposition as to prevent 
the renewal of their charter in Louisiana. The 
enormous revenue derived from it is a strong 
temptation to unscrupulous men to use great 
efforts to keep in their hands such a source of 
wealth—regardless of the poverty and misery it 
inflicts on thousands of their dupes. We do 
not know what inducements they used to prevail 
on some of the members of the North Dakota 
Legislature to vote in their favor. The surprise 
and indignation felt in the community gener- 
ally at this action, is well expressed in the fol- 
lowing comments of The Independent, of New 
York: 

Extraordinary beyond explanation and atrocious 
beyond characterization is the proposition which 
has passed one House of the North Dakota Legis- 
lature, to sell the State to the Louisiana State Lot- 
tery. It is simply amazing. The indignation of 
the citizens of Dakota, we z not doubt, will over- 
whelm the legislators who have voted for this in- 


famous bill, which transfers the lottery of Louisiana 
to that young and promising State. Think of it: 
prohibition and lottery ; temperance and gambling ; 
oe of homes and their destruction ; the State 

onestly refusing to enrich its treasury by the li- 
cense of saloons, and then filling it from the license 
of lotteries! It is simply astounding that there can 
be such division in a State like Dakota between the 
men of the churches and the panderers to vice that 
the latter should have no knowledge of what the 
former will endure. It is impossible for us to be- 
lieve that even in the turmoil of organization, when 
the State has not yet got rid of the unruly element 
that rush in with the first settlers, it can possibly be 
given over to be the nursery of a vice, which, out- 
side of Louisiana, the public sentiment of the whole 
country repudiates. We believe better things of 
North Dakota. 


The Governor of North Dakota, it is expected, 
will veto the Lottery bill, if it should be passed 
by both branches of that Legislature; so that, 
at present, the probabilities are, the State will 
be saved from the disgrace of endorsing such a 
monstrous evil. But the following despatch to 
the Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, indicates 
that the Lottery Company are seeking to get a 
foothold elsewhere, if they fail in Dakota.— 


“WILMINGTON, Del., Feb. 10. It is rumored 
in this city that the Louisiana State Lottery com- 
pany proposes, through certain influence it has 
secured in Delaware, to have a bill introduced at 
the next session of the Legislature legalizing the 
lottery business in this State. The present charter 
of the company expires in 1895, and it is stated 
that the lottery company desire to remove to some 
Northern State. 

“It is well known that the tickets used by the 
company have been printed in this city for years. 
The company printing them recently purchased 
new property, and has erected a large four-story 
building, into which the plant will be removed soon. 

“Tt is alleged that money, which the Republi- 
cans used in Kent and Sussex counties during the 
last elections, came indirectly from the Louisiana 
Lottery Company, and that, in return for the 
‘ boodle,’ promises were made that the legalization 
of the business in Delaware should be supported. 
In the event of the failure of the scheme to legalize 
the business in North Dakota, an effort will be 
made to do it in this State, on which the head- 
quarters of the Louisiana Lottery would be removed 
to this city.” 

The Lottery Company, it is said, has numerous 
influential attorneys and agents at Washington, 
who are paid large sums annually to look after 
its interests, and to defend it against any attacks 
made upon it in Congress or in the courts. 

Our friend, Josiah W. Leeds, informs us that 
two bills have been brought forward in this 
Congress—one by Senator Wilson of Iowa, 
shutting out of the mails all newspapers contain- 
ing lottery advertisements; and the other by 
Senator Colquitt, providing for the forfeiture of 
charters of National banks that guarantee the 
payment of lottery prizes. 

We hope that all the friends of morality and 
the lovers of their country will exercise vigil- 
ance and zeal in opposing every effort for the 
longer continuance of this hydra-headed evil; 
and will promote every judicious measure that 
aims to lessen its power of doing mischief, and 
to shorten its existence. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The debt statement shows that 
the decrease of the public debt during the Second 
Month amounted to $6,159,486. Total cash in Trea- 
sury $622,673,615. 

Representative Buckalew, of Penna., has introduced 
in the House a joint resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent to cause a “ reconnoisance” to be made for a line 
of railroad extending south through the Central Ameri- 
can States, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia ta 





the City of Suere, and to detail officers in the public 
service to prosecute the work. 

The bill to discontinue the coinage of one and three 
dollar gold pieces and three-cent nickel pieces has 
passed the House; also the bill to permit the Director 
of the Mint to make changes in the designs on current 
coins of the United States. 

In the United States Senate on the 3rd inst., Senator 
Voorhees offered a resolution calling on the Secretary 
of the Treasury for all the papers connected with the 
lease of the Alaska fur seal islands to the North 
American Commercial Company, and directing the 
Secretary to refrain from executing the lease until the 
subject is inquired into by the Senate. At his instance, 
the resolution was referred to the Finance Committee. 
The Government would get about a million dollars a 
year under the new contract. 

The case of the Louisville, New Orleans and Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company vs. the State of Mississippi 
was decided by the United States Supreme Court on 
the 3d instant. The question involved was the power 
of the State to compel railroad companies to provide 
within the State separate accommodations for the two 
races. The Louisville, New Orleans and Texas Pacific 
was indicted for failure to do this under the provisions 
of an act passed Third Month 2d, 1889, was convicted 
and fined and appealed. The Supreme Court of Mis- 
sissipi held that the statute applied solely to commerce 
within the State. The United States Supreme Court 
affirmed the judgment of the Supreme Court of Mis- 
sissipi. 

It is reported by the Manufacturers’ Record that 
Boston capitalists have bought 3300 acres of land in 
Lexington County, South Carolina, said by Professor 
Hitchcock, of Dartmouth College, to be “one great 
body of kaolin.” Large pottery works for the manu- 
facture of white table ware will be erected on the tract. 

Mayor Bently, of Bismarck, North Dakota, has sent 
out circulars containing the following: ‘ There are 
strong rumors that the infamous Lottery bill will be 
re-introduced in the Legislature March 4th or soon 
thereafter, and that M. A. Dauphin, President of the 
Louisiana State Lottery Company, is now in the city. 
Circulate and forward protests to the Secretary of this 
Committee at once. Arrange to have leading citizens 
ready to come to Bismarck to exert their influence 
against the bill.” 

Indian Agent. Bennett, located in the Indian Terri- 
tory, has reported to the Indian Bureau that it has just 
come to his knowledge that an act was passed by the 
Legislative Council of the Choctaw Indian Nation, 
about two months ago, incorporating the “Choctaw 
Orphan Asylum Lottery Company.” The agent reports 
that great secrecy was mantained concerning this act, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that he succeeded 
in securing a copy of it. 

The Liquor Committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature on the 27th ultimo, reported unanimously 
against enacting a straight prohibitory law, and also 
against reducing high license from $1000 to $500. The 
same committee reported it inexpedient to appoint a 
commission to investigate the workings of the license 
laws of other States and countries. 

A despatch from Prescott, Arizona, says the death 
list has grown until now it is known that no less than 
150 persons lost their lives in the dam disaster. 
Wickenburg was destroyed, every building falling be- 
fore the awful assault. Seymour, 12 miles further on, 
was also wrecked. 

The weather on the Ist instant was the coldest of the 
season throughout Louisiana and the greater part of 
Mississippi, the mercury at all points outside of New 
Orleans going below 32° and doing great damage to 
cane, corn, vegetables, &c. The truck farmers along 
the Illinois Central Railroad, between New Orleans 
and Jackson, are heavy sufferers. Reports from North- 
ern Texas say that hundreds of cattie have been frozen 
to death during the present cold spell. Ice formed at 
Savannah, Georgia, and vegetation was killed. At 
St. Augustine, Florida, the temperature fell to 25° 
on the night of the 2nd, “ Bananas, guavas and early 
truck gardens are badly damaged. Orange trees are 
nipped, and, in some localities, the trees have been 
killed. There will be a great loss on next season’s 
crop, as the trees are all in bloom.” 

One thousand three hundred and forty-six immi- 
grants arrived in New York on the 26th ult. 

Last week 737,401 bushels of corn were exported 
from this port a total of 4,126,854 bushels since First 
Mo. Ist, as compared with 764,265 bushels during the 
corresponding period last year. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 
443; being 64 more than the previous week and 18 
more than the corresponding week last year. Of the 
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foregoing 233 were males and 210 females: 74 died of 
consumption ; 38 of pneumonia; 25 of diseases of the 
heart; 25 of old age; 17 of convulsions; 15 of bron- 
chitis ; 15 of Bright’s disease ; 12 of typhoid fever; 12 
of inflammation of the brain; 11 of diphtheria ; 11 of 
apoplexy; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels and 10 of inanition. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 44’s, reg., 1033; coupon, 105; 
4’s, 122}; currency 6’s, 116 a 126. 

CorTon sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
11 9-16 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

FrEep.—Winter bran, choice, $15 ; do. fair to prime, 
$14.25 a $14.75; spring bran, $13.75 a $14.25. 

FLour AND MEAL.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.00 a $2.25; do., do., extras, $2.25 a $2.75; No. 
2 winter family, $2.80 a $3.10; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.30 a $3.50; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $3.50 a $4.00; Western winter, clear, $3.75 a $4.00 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.10 a $4.35; winter patent, $4.40 
a $4.90 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.65; do., patent, $4.65 a $5.00. Rye flour 
was dull and weak at $2.85 a $3 per barrel, as to 
quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 825 a 83 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 35% a 35; cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 283 a 29} cts. 

BEEF CATTLE were in good demand and higher at 
33 a 5} cts. Milch cows were in good demand at $30 
a $60. Milch calves were in fair request at 5 a7} cts. 
Fat cows were in moderate demand at 24 a 33 cts. 

SHEEP were in poor demand, but firm at 3} a 64 cts. 

LAmMBs were in poor request and }c. lower at 5a 
7} ets. 

Hogs were inactive but firm at 5} a 6} cts. for 
Western, and 5 a 5§ cts. for State. 

Forr1Gn—Delegates representing the Home Rulers 
in Scotland and delegates representing the Liberals of 
South Wales held a conference in London last week. 
The conference agreed to co-operate to obtain home 
rule for Scotland and Wales, subject to the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament. 

The most striking political incident of the week in 
England was the suspension of Labouchere, the Radical- 
Liberal leader from Parliamant because of his personal 
attack upon the Prime Minister. He charged the Gov- 
ernment with interfering with the course of justice, 
with respect to certain London scandals, in which 
members of the nobility were involved. One charge, 
to the effect that Lord Salisbury had connived at the 
escape of one of the persons of high rank implicated, 
was met by a positive denial. Labouchere thereupon, 
throwing aside all the time-honored traditions of Par- 
liament, which decree that the word of no member, of 
high or low estate, shall be questioned, refused to ac- 
cep! as true the Prime Minister’s denial. Labouchere’s 
suspension followed, as a matter of course, as the un- 
written Parliamentary law left the Speaker no other 
alternative. 

The British steamer Quetta, which sailed from Cook- 
town, Queensland, 11th Mo. 27th for London, has been 
lost at sea. The steamer struck a rock, not shown on 
the chart, at 9 o’clock on the night of the 28th ult, near 
Somerset, in the Torres Straits, at the northern ex- 
tremity of Australia, and sank in three minutes. Two 
hundred and eighty souls were on board, of which 
116 were saved, including the captain and several 
officers. 

A committee has been formed in London, with 
branches at Newcastle and other places, for the pur- 
pose of endeavoring to secure a mitigation of the severe 
treatment accorded to political prisoners in Siberia. 
A number of workmen’s clubs and radical and social- 
ist associations will hold a demonstration in Hyde 
Park on Third month 9th in favor of the prisoners 
now in exile in Siberia. 

On the 3d instant returns had been received from 
all the districts in which second ballots for members 
of the Reichstag were held with the exception of 26. 
These returns, together with those from the districts 
in which elections occurred on the first ballots, show 
the election of 106 members of the Centre party, 74 
German Liberals and Democrats, 62 Conservatives, 39 
National Liberals, 18 Imperialists and 35 Socialists. 

The Socialists have now more than the twenty-five 
requisite for forming a party in the Reichstag, and are 
qualified, under the rules which govern that body, to 
introduce bills—a privilege which they have never 
before enjoyed. The results of the elections promise 
to place the Socialists in the front rank, as represent- 
ing every populous centre of industry throughout the 
Empire. 

The Russian Government, it is stated, has announced 
its intention to begin operations soon on the great rail- 
way across Siberia. Work will begin at Vladivostok 


and at the present eastern terminus of the Russian 
railway system at the same time. The total length of 
the line is to be 4,375 miles. 

The Ontario Government has introduced a new 
license law, which provides that no liquor shall be 
sold to boys or girls under 18 years of age, and that 
no liquor shall be sold to a person under 21 years of 
age if a hotel keeper receives notice from the parents, 
guardian or master of such person forbidding such 
sale. No liquor shall be sold by any club whatever 
without a license. Bars on steamboats are to be abol- 
ished, but the bill does not prevent the supplying of 
liquor at tables, or in any other manner than over a 
bar. The officers may demand the names of frequent- 
ers of unlicensed places, and refusal to give such in- 
formation is punishable. 


NOTICES 

The Annual Meeting of Frrenps’ ASYLUM FoR 
THE INSANE, will be held in the Committee Room of 
Arch St. Meeting-house, on Fourth-day, Third Month 
19th, 1890, at 3.30 P. M., at which the annual election 
for officers of the corporation will be held. A full 
attendance of members is requested ; no special notices 
will be sent. 

THOMAS ScaTreRGooD, Secretary. 


The Committee of Westtown Boarding School have 
appointed James G. McCollin, Treasurer of the Insti- 
tution, in place of Joseph Scattergood, deceased. His 
office is at No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


Wesrrown BoarpinG ScHoon.—The Spring Term 
will begin Third Month 18th, 1890. 
Friends intending to send their children to the 
school will please make early application to 
J.G. Witiiams, Supt. 
Westtown, Penna. 


Worps oF Comrort AND ConsoLaTIon.—Henry 
Longstreth, No. 740 Sansom St., has just issued a large 
edition of the above tract, which consists of selected 
Scripture texts. Price, two dollars per 100 copies. 


Diep, at Hatboro’, Pa., on the 14th of Ninth Mo 
1889, Mary Anna Kits, wife of James Kite, in the 
62nd year of her age. 

, on the 19th of Tenth Month, 1889, Anna H. 
Cope, wife of Oliver W. Cope, in the 31st year of her 
age, a member of Abington Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

——,, in Philadelphia, at the residence of her brother- 
in-law, Josiah L. Haines, Twelfth Month 29th, 1889, 
CAROLINE BuntinG FoLwEtt, in her 80th year. She 
was a consistent member of Chesterfield Monthly and 
Particular Meeting of Friends, Burlington Co., N. J., 
in which her presence and liberality in the monetary 
will be greatly missed. With her it indeed seemed 
“more blessed to give than to receive,” for her chari- 
ties were many. Her love of nature and literature was 
very marked, and the sweet lines penned by her hand 
will be treasured by her many friends. Her unfalter- 
ing trust in the mercy and redeeming power of her 
Saviour leaves the comforting assurance that her end 
was peace. 

—,, on the 2nd of Second Month, 1890, HANNAH 
CoRNELL, relict of the late Gervas Cornell, a beloved 
member and elder of Pickering Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Ontario. She was the daughter of Peter and 
Deborah Taylor, of Clonmel, [reland, from whence she 
removed with her father and his family to this coun- 
try, after receiving her education at Newtown Board- 
ing School. Having yielded with a whole heart to the 
invitations of redeeming love and mercy in her early 
youth, she became a bright example of self-denial, 
steadfastness and faith in the doctrines and principles 
of Friends, with a spirit that was ever clothed with 
that charity which embraces as one all who love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity; often expressing her assured 
belief that a thorough change of heart was necessary 
for all to experience. She was a diligent and exem- 
plary attender of meetings, even when suffering from 
impaired health, which she bore with great patience. 
The last few days of her life, while confined to her 
bed, were days of great physical suffering; yet her 
mind was preserved in quiet composure, with a sweet 
and peaceful covering, frequently saying to those 
around her: “TI hope you will all meet me in heaven,” 
intimating there must be a striving therefor. Thus 
she quietly passed away without a struggle, at her own 
home in Pickering, in the 84th year of her age. 


WILLIAM 4H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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